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ZOSTEROPS VIRENS, Sund. Green Zosterops. 

Sex uncertain, Rustenburg, June 29th. Irides tawny- 
yellow. 

This and the three preceding species (Eremomela usticollis, 
E. hemixantha, and Zosterops sundevalli) are equally common 
about the wooded parts of the Rustenburg district. Each 
species is generally found in small companies; each has the 
same habits of creeping and hanging about the leaves and buds 
of trees in search of insects; each appears to have a low 
melancholy weeping note; and the flight of each is much the 
same: it is not easy at a little distance to distinguish the 
species. 

[To be continued. ] 


XXX V.— Ornithological Notes from the Neighbourhood of Cape 
San Antonio, Buenos Ayres. By Ernest Gipson, F.Z.S. 


[In explanation of the small number of species here recorded 
and noted on, I have only to say that it seemed better to 
merely write on those with which I was well acquainted, 
leaving all others for a future paper. Several I had not yet 
succeeded in identifying; and regarding others my data are 
too insufficient to work upon, or are wanting in some essential 
particulars. As a resident in the locality also, and not merely 
a visitor, I think I am justified in the postponement of all 
such incomplete notes. 

To Mr. Salvin I am indebted for the identification of my 
bird-skins ; and I also take the opportunity of acknowledging 
the valuable assistance and many kindnesses received from Mr. 
J. A. Harvie Brown, of Dunipace, during the six years of 
my residence in Buenos Ayres. | 

A few words regarding the locality and the nature of the 
district may be useful, as indicating what classes of birds are 
to be found, and in what relative proportions. 

Our land (“ estancia,” or stock-farm) is situated just inside 
Cape San Antonio, and is bounded on the north by the 
estuary of the River Plate. A neighbour holds the adjoining 
piece of land, on which is the cape itself, while his eastern 
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boundary, again, is the Atlantic Ocean. The shore of the 
latter is sand; and a line of sand dunes (varying from half a 
mile to two miles in width) extends from the cape down as far 
south as the Sierras of Tandil, where the first rocks or cliffs 
occur. The coast-line may be said to run north and south ; 
but I am puzzled to account for the existence, inland, of nu- 
merous long sandy ridges (now covered with grass) parallel to 
each other and all trending N.W. and S.E. These would 
seem to indicate that the action of the estuary of the River 
Plate and the Atlantic Ocean combined have tended to alter 
the shape of the cape since the formation of these old coast- 
lines or beaches. 

Immediately inside the cape, and extending all round the 
Bay of Sanborombon, the coast is of an entirely different 
character. For three or four miles inland, and encircling the 
whole of the bay, are found the “ rincoues,” a maze of islands 
and peninsulas, formed of tidal creeks of more or less impor- 
tance, the ramifications of which are innumerable. The 
soil is a clay, hard enough on the surface, but becoming soft 
as butter a few fcet below the surface, and is strongly impreg- 
nated with salt. The vegetation principally consists of dense 
coverts of giant grasses, such as the pampa-grass (Gynerium 
argenteum) and a species of esparto. The most of this land, 
and all the tidal creeks, are inhabited by a small burrowing 
crab, in countless myriads; and the creeks are consequently 
called “‘cangrejales” (from “ cangrejo,” a crab). The 
“ rincones ” are evidently of very late formation, and are 
perceptibly both rising and becoming firmer. 

The shore of the bay is muddy; and various salt-water 
earices fringe it in parts, from the cape upwards. A few rocks 
of that curious formation known locally as “tosca” (the 
“Löss” of the Pampean formation of German geologists) 
make their first appearance also on rounding the cape and 
advancing three or four miles into the bay. 

The camp (“el campo”’), or plains, are quite level in this 
district, no roll in the prairie. Sir Francis Head, who, in 
his ‘ Ride Across the Pampas,’ delineates them better than 
any other writer I know of, gives a most graphic description 
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of the way in which a rancho, a tree, or a herd of cattle or 
horses, appears on the horizon, is reached, passed, and fades 
in the distance, to be replaecd by some such other object, 
as the rider gallops steadily on, fifty miles before noon, ninety 
by the time he finally dismounts and stakes out his horse. 
Words cannot describe the pampas; they need to be seen to 
be appreciated properly. It is strange that various writers 
find their influence to be gloomy and saddening, and attribute 
the natural Spanish gravity of the country-people to this 
most unnatural cause. They are solemn and impressive at 
times—in a summer thunder-storm, or at night, with a fierce 
pampero wind driving a few white clouds across the full 
moon; but commend me to the warm sunlight, the sensation 
of perfect freedom in that great solitude, the line where plain 
and sky meet so palpably, yet so unattainably, though the 
loug leagues gather behind one, day after day, while the 
only sounds are those of the breeze amoug the grasses and 
searlet “ margaritas ” (verbenas), the occasional ery of a bird, 
and the continuous dull roll of the horse’s hoofs, with its 
jingling accompaniment from the Spanish saddle-housings. 
The actual alluvial soil here is shallow, and consists of 
about nine inches of black earth, followed by a foot of clay 
(loeally called “ greda”); then comes sand, and after that— 
more sand! which expresses all that is known of the depth 
of the latter stratum. There are no stones or pebbles, not 
even of the size of a pin-head; but sea-shells make their ap- 
pearance in thesand at from eight to ten feet below the surface 
of the ground. Water is found at a depth of from four to 
eight feet, but is very often either salt or brackish. Probably 
the district averages only six feet above the level of the sea. 
Of the grasses, suffice it to say that they have undergone 
various important modifications during the last fifty years, 
the “ecortadera”’ or pampa-grass being only found in the 
rincones now, and having been replaced by soft grasses. De 
Moussy, in his late work on the Argentine Confederation, 
ineludes this distriet among the highest class of pastoral lands 
in the province of Buenos Ayres; and Buenos Ayres yields 
precedence to no other country in the world on that point. 
2H 2 
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We are fortunate in having several natural woods also, 
part of that strip which extends from the latitude of Buenos 
Ayres down to the Mar Chiquita (near the Sierras de Tandil), 
along the sea-coast, and which has been called the woods of 
the littoral. The “tala” (of the genus Celtis) predomi- 
nates; but the ‘“coronillo” is abundant, and the “ que- 
brachillo” is not uncommon, while among the brushwood 
the clder (Sambucus australis) occupies the most prominent 
place. 

The district is drained by a great network of freshwater 
swamps or fens, known as “‘ cafiados,” sometimes only nar- 
row belts, but often expanding into a superficies of some 
scores of acres. The deepest have only about five feet of 
water, and then perhaps another foot of mud; but they can 
be traversed everywhere on horseback, except at their mer- 
gence into the tidal creeks or small rivers of the rincones. 
They have an existent though almost imperceptible current. 
In a very dry summer they all dry up, with the exception of 
a few ponds in some of the principal ones. Their vegetation 
consists of various reeds, rushes, and water-plants, the most 
important being the “ hunco,” “ durasnillo,” and “ espadaña,” 
all growing to a height of from five to seven fect above the 
surface of the water. Notwithstanding their almost stag- 
nant nature and the abundance of decomposing vegetable 
matter contained in them, they are perfectly healthy, and 
give off no injurious malaria. Doubtless this is to be ac- 
counted for by the treeless plains being so frequently and 
thoroughtly swept by the winds, and by a considerable amount 
of salt inherent in the soil and vegetation, a good example 
of the latter being a Salicornia, called here “jume.” 

In paleontological remains the district is very poor, as 
might be inferred from its lowness. Fragments of the cara- 
pace of the Glyptodon are occasionally found on the Atlantic 
sea-board, among the débris scattered along the shore. There 
are also five more or less incomplete skeletons of whales on 
our own land alone. 

Very recently I made the interesting ethnological discovery 
of extensive remains of Indian pottery, flints, &e. A flint 
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arrow-head conclusively proves that these belonged to the 
ancient Guarani Indians, and not to the present races now 
inhabiting the pampas of Buenos Ayres. 

What follows, then, as may be gathered from these notes, 
is a natural division of all our birds into three great classes— 
namely, those of the wood, the plain, and the swamp. The 
rincones have also a few species peculiar to them ; but, again, 
to counterbalance that, the shore has none. 

The total number of specics found here is at least one 
hundred and twenty; and I hope and expect it may reach ten 
or fifteen more. As already remarked, the following con- 
stitute only a small portion of that number; and it remains 
for future observations to work up the balance of the orni- 
thology in the neighbourhood of Cape San Antonio. 


1. GERANOAETUS MELANOLEUCUS (Vieill.). 

The “ Aquila” of our natives (Spaniards). 

Rather rare here, and very local in its habits. A pair used 
to frequent one of the woods surrounding our head station, 
and bred there for many years; but they abandoned their 
eyrie before my time (1872), though I have since that date 
seen two adults and two young birds (in the brown plumage) 
at various intervals. In the plains I have twice seen single 
specimens, in both cases at carrion, the Caranchos (Polyborus 
tharus) keeping at a respectful distance during the repast. 
Where I can always make sure of finding them is at the 
entrance to our rincones, two or three pairs breeding there 
in a narrow belt of woods, the cyries being generally a couple 
of miles apart. 

Its flight is slow; and when disturbed it generally ascends 
in spiral circles. When doing so it does not look very 
majestic, tie wings being too broad in proportion to their 
length. Its whereabouts may often be detected by an atten- 
dant flock of Caranchos, particularly in the case of a young 
bird. As soon as it rises from the ground or from a tree, 
these begin to persecute it, ascending spirally also, and making 
dashes at it, while the Eagle only turns its head watchfully 
from side to side, the mere action being sufficient to avert the 
threatened collision. 
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Very rarely does it give utterance to its cry, then generally 
in the vicinity of the nest, and only on the wing; the effect 
of this is rather startling, resembling, as it does, a wild human 
laugh with an admixture of the Curlew’s clear note—short, 
loud, but with no harshness in it. 

Out of three adults shot, two were obtained at the nest ; 
for though not readily scared away, it keeps just out of guu- 
shot as a rule. One of these caused me a most thorough 
mauvais quart d'heure, by compelling me to chmb a thorny 
Sala tree, where, leaning against thorns of various degrees 
of length and sharpness, and devoured by clouds of mosquitos, 
I had to watch the birds cireling round me for at least that 
time. Each time one of the pair came within range and I 
endeavoured to get a sight, I was threatened with the loss of 
my equilibrium, or the mosquitos on my face got over- 
crowded, and the new comers had to content themselves with 
experiments on the interior of my nostrils and eyes, or I 
found a more than usually long thorn, and the opportunity 
was gone. Nothing but the two eggs lying in the nest by 
my side kept up my patience; and though that was at last 
rewarded by secing the female fall as only an eagle can, yet 
I descended that tree rather less of an ornithologist than on 
my ascent, and with sundry anathemas concerning tala trees 
and mosquitos. 

The food of this bird consists principally of a small Cavy, 
very abundant in the rincones; and on dissection I have also 
found the remains of a Waterhen (head entire), and a rat. 
Once I saw a dead yellow opossum (Didelphys crassicaudata, 
Desm.) in a tree where there was a nest with eggs, doubtless 
brought there by the male. The opossum was a fair-sized one, 
and might have proved as dangerous as weasels have done in 
similar cases in Scotland. If at carrion (a dead sheep or 
horse) all the other birds, the Carancho, Chimango, and Gulls, 
wait till the “Aquila ” has satisfied its appetite before they 
attempt to take their share. 

I kept a wounded young bird two or three weeks; but the 
only points I noted connected with it were those of its claws, 
with which it marked me several times. 
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My largest adult specimens measure :—Male, length 24 
inches, across the wings 57; female, length 27, across the 
wings 61. 

Breeding-Notes.—The nest is always placed on the very 
summit of a tree sufficiently isolated to command a view of 
the neighbourhood. Large trees are preferred; and only in 
one ease (out of six) have I found a nest in what was little 
more than a bush, a stunted tala’ about six feet high. All 
these nests were rather over three feet in diameter; and one, 
a disused eyrie, must have been at least five feet high, showing 
that it had been occupied for several years. They are built 
of large sticks, some of which are nearly as thick as one’s 
wrist, and the hollow in the centre cushioned with dry grass. 
Two eggs seem to be the number generally laid; and two 
clutches in my collection measure respectively 226 x 2, 213 x 
25, and 234 x 2,3,, 2282 , inches. Colour dull white, 
marked with pale reddish blotches. These nests were taken 
on 8th December and 29th March, the latter date correspond- 
ing to the end of autumn. On each occasion I shot the 
females, but found the males paired again shortly afterwards. 


2. Burto ERYTHRONOTUS, King. 

The only appearance of this species was in 1875, in the 
month of June, when a pair took up their abode in the woods 
at the head station, both of which I secured. 


3. Urusitinea unicincta (Temm.). 

Not uncommon, though I have only succeeded in obtain- 
ing three specimens, one being in immature plumage, and, 
as yet, have never met with a nest. It generally frequents 
woods, winding slowly amongst the trees and bushes, and 
keeping at no great height from the ground. Those I dis- 
sected contained remains of rats and mice. 


4, CIRCUS CINEREUS, Vieill. 

Common, and essentially a plain-frequenting bird. The 
rich bright yellow of the legs and feet contrasts very prettily 
with the slate-blue and cinnamon-coloured plumage. Its 
flight is low and rather rapid, while, if its quarry should 
double, it loses no ground; for it turns something in the 
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manner of a Tumbler Pigeon, going rapidly head over heels 
in the most eccentric and amusing fashion. Also it will 
raise any small bird time after time, should the latter endea- 
vour to conceal itself in the grass, preferring, as it would 
seem, to strike it on the wing. Small birds form its prin- 
cipal prey, to which probably may be added Tuco-tucos (Cée- 
nomys brasiliensis) &e. The vociferous little green Perroquet 
Bolborhynchus monachus frequently mobs this species if it 
ventures near the woods—an experience shared by most of 
our Raptores. 

Notwithstanding its comparative abundance, and that all 
the year round, I know nothing of its breeding-habits ; only 
like Mr. Durnford, I have been assured that it nests on the 
ground among the long grass. 


5. HyporriorcHis FEMORALIS (Temm.). 

One male, shot in the woods at the head station, is the 
only specimen of the species which has yet come under my 
notice during the last six years. 


6. TINNUNCULUS sPARVERIUS (Linn.). 

Not altogether uncommon, but sufficiently so to make my 
information regarding it very meagre. With one exception, 
my specimens were all obtained in July and August (mid- 
winter); and my few notes bear these dates also. The excep- 
tion was a female, and was killed at the end of March 
(autumn). Possibly, then, it does not breed with us, but 
merely comes north in the winter. Mr. Durnford found it 
nesting in Tosca cliffs in the Patagonian valley of Chupat 
during the month of November; and Mr. Hudson observed 
it in the same country, on the Rio Negro, also during the 
summer months (as I infer from his paper). Consequently 
I am not altogether without grounds for the above hypothesis. 

On the wing, as the former naturalist has already recorded, 
it is very swift. My own notes liken its flight to that of a 
Pigeon, especially when flying from tree to tree; but it has 
also a habit of hovering for a moment over any object, and 
then darting away—the first like a Kestrel, the latter swiftly 
as any Swallow. 
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It is not at all shy, even after being firedat. On one such 
oceasion a female bird approached so close to me that I was 
able to bring it down with the second barrcl, containing a 
light charge of No. 10 shot. 

Small birds, and onee a large locust, have been the only 
results of the examination of three or four crops. 


7. Rostruamvs socraBixis (Vieill.). 

Not uncommon, but very irregular in its appearances. 

Sometimes I have scen a dozen within a week, and after 
that not met with a single specimen for a year. It is a true 
marsh-frequenting and marsh-breeding speeies, and is gre- 
garious in the nesting-season. In flight it is very slow, beat- 
ing along over the swamps in a most leisurely manner, and 
every now and then remaining suspended in mid-air, the broad 
expanded tail working in such a way as enables it to maintain 
its position almost stationary. A close view (and it is by no 
means shy) gives one an opportunity of admiring the beauti- 
ful rnby-coloured eyes, with their darker pupils. No one of 
our other Raptores is such a lively customer to handle; and 
I once came out of a swamp on horseback carrying at arm’s 
length, by the extremities of its wings, a wounded specimen, 
in a suecession of buekjumps that covered me with duck- 
weed and soaked me to the skin. 

When visiting their breeding colony, I noticed that as the 
old birds hung suspended over me they produced a creaking 
sound, similar to that of a door swinging on unoiled hinges, 
and which was audible at some distanee. This ery I do not 
remember having heard before or sinee; and itis, I think, the 
only one the species gives utterance to. 

Its only food seems to consist of a large water-mollusk, 
abundant in our swamps, and the empty, but entire, shells of 
which I have found in the nests. These can only be obtained 
from the mud at the bottom; but I have never yet seen the 
bird fishing for them. Mr. Durnford, in his notes from Ba- 
radero, in the north of the provinee, writes “... . Food con- 
sists of water-mollusks ; hence called ‘ Aguila de Caracoles,’ ”’ 
but adds nothing as to its method of obtaining them. 
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Breeding-Notes.—In the year 1873 I was so fortunate as to 
find a breeding colony in one of our largest and deepest 
swamps. There were probably twenty or thirty nests, placed 
a few yards apart, in the deepest and most lonely part of the 
whole “ catiadon” (superlative of “ cañada ”). They were 
rarely built up from the water, like the Chimangos (M. chi- 
mango), but, being very slight structures, were easily sup- 
ported by the “hunco” (a water-rush) at a height of from 
two to three fect above the water, and consisted of slight 
small platforms of dead “durasnillos ’ (a woody-stemmed 
water-plant), with a cup-shaped hollow in the centre, the latter 
lined with pieces of green hunco, particularly the flower and 
secd-tufted extremities. Among the nests of R. sociabilis I saw 
two or three of the Chimango (Milvago chimango) anda few of 
our common Night-Heron (Nycticorax obscurus, Bp. ?), of 
which there was also a breeding colony about a hundred yards 
off. During my presence the birds remained high overhead, 
shifting their position slightly every now and then, and uttering 
their creaking cry at intervals. On the 23rd November I 
took twenty-six eggs (no clutch exceeding three in number), 
while only two nests had young (two apiece). On the 30th 
most of the eggs were much incubated; and on the 21st De- 
cember some of the young birds had flown, others were of 
various sizes, and only a very few nests stillhadeggs. There 
were no old nests to be seen about the colony, showing that 
the site had only been selected that year; and neither there 
nor anywhere else in our locality have I found R. sociabilis 
breeding since. 

The eggs, as I have said, never exceed three to the nest ; 
and the average of twenty-two specimens gives 128 x 115 as 
their measurement, the largest of the series being 133 x 113, 
and the smallest 173x114. They much resemble those of 
the Sparrowhawk, and also vary greatly. The ground-colour 
is generally a bluish white, blotched and clouded very irregu- 
larly with dull red-brown ; but the rufous tinge is sometimes 
absent, or is replaced by ash-grey. In short, it would take 
a large series of eggs in order to produce what might be called 
a typical set of eggs. 
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8. PotyBorus THARUS (Mol.). Carancho. 

Very common, and very destructive to young lambs. The 
only thing in its favour is that it plays the part of scavenger 
admirably, soon disposing of all carrion left in the camp. 
Though without any true courage, it is by no means wanting 
in audacity, and will attack a lamb within a few yards of the 
shepherd, unless it should see a gun in the hands of the latter. 
Once I found one perched on the back of a sickly sheep, 
whence it dashed against the animal’s head every now and 
then, endeavouring by fierce buffets of its wings to bring 
it down, and apparently knowing that the poor brute once 
down would never rise again. In such a case the eyes are 
first attacked, and then those parts where the skin is most 
tender. The fact of its alighting to watch for the (supposed) 
death of anybody who lies down to sleep or rest in the camp, 
is too well known to need any corroboration. But the Ca- 
rancho is too wary to begin an actual attack on a human 
being so long as it deteets any sign of life. Though I have 
hitherto never been a sufferer by any of its thieving propen- 
sities, some of my eseapes have been very narrow, and other 
persons I know have not been so fortunate. Sometimes, when 
unable to carry a nest of large eggs, I have hidden them in 
some hole in the ground and covered them with weeds, purpos- 
ing to pick them up on my way home; and though no Carancho 
had been in sight at the time, yet more than once my return 
has just been soon enough to save the spoil from the cnemy. 
On one such occasion I had gathered over a hundred good 
eggs (Cygnus nigricollis, Chauna chavaria, Ciconia maguari, 
Ardea egretta, A. candidissima, Rostrhamus sociabilis, Mil- 
vago chimango, &c.), and, emerging from the swamp, proceeded 
to hide them in a thick clump of “ durasnillos,” carefully 
covering them up with branches and leaves of the same. In 
an hour’s time I returned with a fresh load, and, to my horror, 
found my cache surrounded by over a seore of Caranchos ! 
A barrel right and left aceonnted for two of them and dis- 
persed the remainder, while on riding up I was thankful to 
find that they had only got the length of removing most of 
the brushwood, not a single egg having been touched. A 
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friend new to the country went out Duck-shooting one day. 
Birds were abundant, and fell in twos and threes to every 
shot, so that he was compelled to leave them in heaps along 
the edge of the swamps, though dubious if his horse could 
carry them all when he should come to retrace his steps. 
But the Caranchos saved him the trouble; for “when he got 
there the cupboard was bare,’ nothing remaining of some 
scores of fat Ducks but those he had last shot and various 
piles of feathers! I was amused once by the respect some 
half dozen Caranchos showed to a young Stork (Ciconia ma- 
guari). I had taken the latter, a half-grown bird, from its 
nest in a swamp, and, after tying it by the leg to a “ duras- 
nillo” on a small island, went off again into the wilderness 
of reeds and rushes. While there the traro traro of the 
Carancho became audible, evidently coming from the island ; 
and, as I suspected, on hurrying back I found the young 
Stork surrounded by several Caranchos, forming a circle 
closely round him. Every now and then one would pluck up 
courage enough to approach the apparently helpless quarry ; 
but the Stork showed itself an able sworder, and a sudden 
thrust from its long bill sent the would-be assailant away, 
uttering hoarse cries of fear and pain. 

Once, in 1873 I think, a Carancho took advantage of my pre- 
sence in a most audacious mannner. I was collecting eggs ina 
colony of Egrets (the nests being placed very closely together 
among the rushes) ; and this rascal kept close to me, alighting 
on those nests from which the birds had been driven by my 
approach, and breaking egg after egg. A blow from my 
hunting-knife (the butt-end unluckily) drove it away ulti- 
mately; and then I had to dismount and fish for the said 
knife in three feet of mud and water. 

Perhaps the most ludicrous thing I ever saw a Carancho 
do was in connexion with a polecat, orskunk. Riding home 
about sundown one evening, I came across the latter in the 
camp, shuffling about in the erratic way peculiar to that odori- 
ferous quadruped, with the said Carancho hopping along in 
its rear. Occasionally, when its attendant approached too 
closely, the polecat would stop and erect its tail in a threaten- 
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ing manner; but the Carancho, getting over its first surprise 
at the proceeding, was at length emboldened to step forward 
and grasp the sacred candal appeudage with one claw! The 
next moment that too-curious Carancho was staggering about 
with dishevelled plumage, tearful eyes, and a gencral expres- 
sion of blank horror and amazement expressed on its, Vulture- 
like visage, while the polecat regarded it for a moment with 
a humerous “ told-you-so” air before going on its peaceful 
way; and I remained doubled over my horsc’s neck in a posi- 
tive ecstacy of delight at the Carancho’s signal discomfiture ! 

All disabled or helpless creatures are the Carancho’s 
favourite prey ; and rarely, if ever, does it seize any thing that 
can show resistance. Sickly waterfowl often fall a prey to it 
accordingly ; and in two such cases which I witnessed, the Ca- 
ranchos did not even attempt to kill their victims, but simply 
holding them down on the ground and plucking the feathers 
off the back, began their repast there. The young of Cygnus 
coscoroba suffer severely, too, I am told. 

Carrion and offal, with young birds and eggs, form its 
general food; and notwithstanding the warfare man wages 
against it, the number seems by no means diminished. 

Its flight is powerful, but not generally rapid, except at 
sundown when it is returning to its nest. Then, indeed, it 
speeds along swiftly, with quick regular beats of the wings, 
maintaining a uniform height of a foot or two from the ground, 
and going in a perfectly straight lme. It soars also, rising 
in spiral circles, but never so high as the Eagle (Geranoaetus 
melanoleucus), the Stork (Ciconia maguari), or the Chaha 
(Chauna chavaria). When flying it looks particularly un- 
graceful, the extremities of the wings being so square. It 
shows most to advantage when perched on the summit of a 
tall tree, with the head thrown back, and the whole bird 
outlined against a deep-blue sky. The plumage of the adult 
is very handsome ; but that of the young bird is a monotonous 
dull brown, which, added to the livid mauve-colour of cere 
and nostrils in the latter, is more in harmony with the ill 
character of the species. 

They are very quarrelsome amongst themselves ; and a pair 
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once came tumbling down into the lucerne patch fighting 
with such blind fury that they allowed one of the workmen 
to run up and despateh them both. Any wounded individual 
is set upon and killed by the others, two or three instances 
of which I have seen. 

All night, except in the brecding-season, they roost on 
the summits of the largest or most isolated trees about the 
woods, sometimes as many as half a dozen together. When 
Biscacho-shooting on moonlight nights I have frequently shot 
them so. 

The Carancho is a wary individual, but only shy when it 
sees a gun. Ofa horseman it entertains no fear, and in the 
camp will hardly move out of his way, allowing him some- 
times to pass within a few yards; but a human being on 
foot is regarded with suspicion, whether armed or not. 

On the hot summer days it takes its siesta, like everybody 
else, choosing the shadow of a thistle in the plains, or con- 
gregating in or under the trees in the outskirts of any wood. 

It pairs for life, but, with the exception of the breeding- 
season, is semigregarious in its habits, like the Vultures, 
between which and the true Raptores it forms the connect- 
ing link. 

The cry is generally written ¢raro, traro, and has been 
aptly likened to the jarring or grating sound of two pieces 
of wood rubbed against each other. I have heard it fully 
half a mile away. Usually, when giving utterance to it, the 
head is thrown or bent back till it touches the centre of the 
baek. In both these respects the male and female are iden- 
tical. It has also a shyriller and higher modification of the 
above cry, which it only uses when assaulted by a stronger 
fellow, or when wounded by a shot, and expresses sudden 
terror or pain. 

Breeding-Notes.—The Carancho breeds principally in the 
months of September, October, and November; but I have 
frequently taken eggs as early as the 20th of August, and 
as late as the Ist of December. It nests both in trees and 
swamps, and occasionally on the ground. In the two former 
cases the nest is used year after year, till in many cases it 
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would form a fair load for a cart. The largest example of 
this kind that I know of is built among the “ durasnillos ” 
in one of our swamps ; it rises five or six feet above the sur- 
face of the water, is nearly as broad at the basc, while at the 
top it has the usual diameter of from two to three feet. The 
component materials are dead sticks (of no great size), dry 
thistle-stalks, and various similar rubbish, interspersed with 
pieces of cowhide and sheepskin, fragments of untanned 
saddle-housings, lassos, lariats, &c., and the bones and desic- 
cated remains of birds and the smaller quadrupeds. The 
eavity for the eggs is sometimes cup-shaped, but more often 
shallow, and is generally thickly quilted and felted with dry 
grasses, wood, and hair. The female sits close, unless the 
passer-by should be on foot, when she immediately suspects 
felonious intentions and leaves the nest. Curiously enough, 
in the event of the nest being threatened by any such marauder 
as myself, the sitting bird is very shortly joined by its mate, 
though the latter was previously nowhere to be seen, the first 
intimation of its approach being a continued croaking as it 
comes rapidly along, close to the ground, and in a regular 
bee-line. Hideous then is their united bad language, as they 
throw back their heads and eroak savagely. Once one of 
the two birds made a dash at me while taking the eggs, and 
nearly knocked off my hat; and several times one or both 
have alit on the trce within a yard of me; but generally 
they take up their position on the ground, or on a neigh- 
bouring tree, whence they occasionally rise and circle uneasily 
over the nest as the spoiler proceeds with his work of de- 
struction. 

In the very summit of a large tala tree in one of our woods, 
a colony of green Perroquets (Bolborhynchus monachus) had 
constructed their nest. A pair of Caranchos then coolly used 
it as a basis for their building-operations, and have continued 
to breed there ever since, while the Parroquets still maintain 
their quarters, apparently regardless of the truculent nature 
of their neighbours. 

I have only seen three nests in the camp, one being par- 
tially raised from the ground by its position in a clump of 
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thistles, and the other two respectively on a tuft of grass 
and among some “jume” (Salicornia) in the rincones, 
There were several trees near the two latter; so their pre- 
ference for the ground requires some other explanation. Both 
were very slight structures. 

The swamp-built nests are usually placed among the duras- 
nillos and rushes, are annually augmented and repaired, and 
similar in construction and materials to those first described. 

The eggs never exceed three ; but I have frequently taken 
that number of fully fledged young ones in a nest; and re- 
pulsive-looking savages they are. The average measurement 
of thirty-one specimens gives 216 x 134, the variation being 
from 223 x 2,4) (an exceptionally broad specimen) to 219 x 
13°. In colour they may be likened to the Peregrine or 
Teelandic Falcon’s, the typieal egg being dull reddish in the 
ground, with darker markings of the same. Two notable 
exceptions in my eollection have a dirty white ground, with 
dark brown blotches at one extremity, the remainder of the 
egg being only spotted with that eolour. From its size and 
fine colour, the egg of Polyborus tharus at once attracts the 
eye on examining a cabinet of Buenos-Ayrean eggs. 


9. Mizvaco cuimaneo (Vieill.). Chimango. 


Equally common with the last species, and of much the 
same habits. Querulous, restless, quarrelsome, and prying, 
it makes its presence incessantly felt. 

Carrion, with small snakes, frogs, insects, &e., form its 
food; and I have often seen it perched on the fresh sheep- 
skins, tearing off any small seraps of meat, but never injuring 
the hide. As one writer has aptly said, “ the Chimango is 
the last to leave any careass, and may be seen running up 
and down inside the skeleton ribs, long after Carancho and 
Vulture have given them up as picked bare.” Much bolder 
than the Carancho, it will hover closely overhead while an 
animal is being flayed, or alight on the ground within a yard 
of the operator. 

Two Chimangos cannot remain within a few yards of each 
other ina peaceable manner. They must always be resenting 
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imagined encroachments, and alternately attack cach other 
accordingly. But their warfare is more productive of noise 
and general disturbance than bloodshed, or any thing ap- 
proaching to it. 

When the killing of stock takes place, the Chimango cx- 
hibits all his characteristics on the offal-ground. While the 
Caranchos, Storks, Cayenne Ibises, and Gulls feed peacefully 
enough, the Chimangos fight constantly among themselves, 
and, though not absolutely venturing to dispute the spoil 
with the above-named birds, annoy them by their knavishly 
audacious tricks. 

They often alight on the backs of cattle, horses, and sheep ; 
but I never saw them attack the sores to which the two latter 
are liable (from saddle-galls and acarus), a habit which vari- 
ous writers have attributed to this species. Probably the said 
writers are correct in their description; I only state the 
absence of ocular observation on my own part. 

The flight of the Chimango is not strong, nor swift cnough 
to enable it to strike any small bird on the wing. It also, 
like the Carancho, soars spirally, though not so high, and 
in smaller circles. Scores of times have I scen the fol- 
lowing gradations, each species being represented by several 
individuals :—First soar Chahas (Chauna chavaria) till, 
immense as is the bird, they become mere specks in the blue 
sky, their cry, cha-ha, cha-ha-lée, being still clearly heard. 
Lower circle the Storks (Ciconia maguari), looking at that 
height like diminutive winged broomsticks ; then follow 
Caranchos, croaking cynically their observations on things in 
general, and the insufficiency of mortality in particular ; 
while last of all ascend Chimangos, only attaining a height 
of two or threc hundred fect, but obnoxiously noisy to 
the last. 

Its cry consists of a loud prolonged whe-ew, followed 
immediately by chaw-chaw-chaw—the first resembling a 
long whistle of surprise, and the latter subsiding into con- 
tempt and derision. I knew an English lady who took a 
thorough aversion and dislike to the Chimango on her first 
arrival in the country, affirming that, as soon and as often as 
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she went out of doors, all the Chimangos personally and openly 
ridiculed her ! 

In appearance it is never repulsive, but looks ugly and 
uninteresting till seen within a yard or so; then, mdeed, the 
shadings and markings of the plumage are really beautiful. 

Though too energetic to take a regular siesta, like the 
Carancho, in the plains it seeks the shade of a cardoon or 
other plant during the heat of a summer day, in a very 
similar manner. 

I have observed that in the month of June (midwinter) 
the Chimangos roosted at night in one of the deepest 
and largest swamps. But only two or three such cases 
have come under my notice; so this may not be a fixed 
habit. However, I have never found it about the woods at 
night. 

Breeding-Notes.—My own observations on the breeding- 
habits of the Chimango seem to be at variance with those of 
all other ornithologists whose writings I have consulted. For 
example, Mr. Durnford writes (in his Baradero paper, to 
which reference has already been made) that “it nests both 
on the ground and in low trees or bushes, building a large 
structure of twigs and sticks, lined with wool and hair.” 
And again, in his Chupat (Patagonia) notes, also previously 
alluded to, ‘‘ Very common, nesting on the tufts of pampas 
grass” (October). The natives and residents in. our district 
furnished me with data to the same effect; but, common as 
the bird is, all searches founded on the above information 
have been unsuccessful, nor have I yet had a nest brought to 
me from the woods or the plains. The swamps are where 
the Chimango breeds here ; and since the first nests I found, 
in 1873, I have had annual opportunitics of verifying this 
fact. 

October and the first half of November constitute the 
breeding-season, my earliest eggs being dated 30th September. 
The site is always the largest and deepest swamp, in the centre 
of which a semigregarious colony is established, the number 
of breeding birds varying greatly, but perhaps not exceeding 
a dozen pairs, and the nests being placed further apart than 
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those of Rostrhamus sociabilis, say ten to fifteen vards. They 
are placed in the centre of a tuft of ‘“huneo,” and are built 
up from the surface of the watcr to the height of about a foot— 
in shape neat, but slight, and rather deeply eup-shaped, con- 
structed of short pieces of dry “ huneo,” and carefully quilted 
and lined with wool and hair. The birds usually remain 
perched close to the nest, and Ds their position and eries 
betray its whereabouts. 

The general number of eggs is only three; but I have once 
seen a nest a five. The average measurement of eleven 
specimens is 124 x 143, the largest egg being 134 x 148, and 
the smallest 143x133. As I likened the eggs of Rostrhamus 
sociabilis to the Sparrowhawk’s, so those of the Chimango 
may be fitly compared to the Kestrel’s in appearance. The 
ground-colour is reddish, specked, spotted, and blotehed with 
the same, but darker, a pretty egg in short, though not on a 


par with that of R. sociabilis. 


10. Asto Bracuyorus. “ Nacurutt ” of the natives. 

Not uncommon, frequenting thistle- and grass eoverts. 
Seemingly more abundant in the winter months. It is said 
to breed in the long grass; and I heard of one such nest being 
found near a swamp, the eggs being two in number, and, of 
course, round and white; but these, unfortunately, were 
broken by the finder, and T still have reason to lament 
their loss. 


11. PHOLEOPTYNX CUNICULARIA. Lechuza. 

The habits of this little Owl are too well known for me to 
recapitulate them at length. Wherever there is a biscachero, 
or, failing that, an armadillo or tuco-tuco’s burrow, one meets 
with a pair of Lechuzas, either on guard at the mouth of 
the hole, or perched on some adjacent thistle or bush. Very 
local in its habits, it never wanders far from its habitation, 
even during the night. I have often been amused at them 
as I raced past in a stage-coach drawn by fourteen or sixteen 
horses. The Owls look on in solemn wonder, and then turn 
their heads and regard each other in a manner so expressive 


of superior wisdom on their own part, and with such an im- 
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plication against the sanity of the passers-by, that one cannot 
but feel small at the action. If a horseman intrudes on their 
little domain, they hover over his head with angry cries, and 
so escort him to some distance ; but a dog is more aggressively 
threatened, and sometimes they dash within a few inches of 
its head. oe 

They seem to live in perfect harmony with the biscachos 
(Lagostomus trichodactylus), but confine themselves to the 
one hole in the warren, and so perhaps do not come into 
actual contact with their peculiar neighbours. 

At night the long-drawn soft cry hu-hu-hu bears a striking 
resemblance to the faintly heard hail of some shepherd; and 
one is often deluded into drawing bridle to look for the cause. 
This note is only uttered at night, and is quite different from 
the loud angry cry used during the day. 

The principal item in its bill of fare is a beautiful green 
beetle, found abundantly on all the sandy soils; I have also 
found remains of small birds about the burrows. 

Breeding-Notes.—Those nests I have examined have all been 
in sandy soils, and were evidently only enlarged holes of the 
tuco-tuco (Ctenomys brasiliensis). They ran straight in fora 
few feet (from five to ten), and then turned to the left, ending 
in an oval-shaped cavity sufficiently large to contain the sitting 
bird, and only a foot and a half or two feet from the surface 
of the ground. The eggs, four or five in number, are laid on 
a bed of dry bois de vache, sometimes with the addition of a 
few feathers. October, November, and December are breeding- 
months. The female sits close, and may sometimes be exca- 
vated with the nest. Three full-fledged young birds, dug out 
in the month of December, did not attempt to defend them- 
selves, but fuffed occasionally, after the manner of their kind. 

Eight eggs (from three nests) average 143 x 1q4, varying 
from 14 x l ñ to 14x 144. In colour white, and with the 
usual gloss. 


[To be continued. ] 


